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MILTON'S KNOWLEDGE OF GEOGRAPHY 

By Elbert N. S. Thompson 

Although the controversies in which he ardently engaged have 
been long forgotten, Peter Heylyn is still remembered by students 
of seventeenth-century literature and history. That he was dele- 
gated by King Charles to defend the Anglican idea of the Sabbath 
against the arguments of the Puritans; that he prepared the case 
against William Prynne, the encyclopedic opponent of stage-plays, 
and at Oxford contributed to the first royalist newspaper, Mercurius 
Aulicus; or even that his old enemy, Bishop Williams, interrupted 
one of Heylyn's sermons in Westminster Abbey by rapping with 
his cane on the stone floor and calling out, " No more of that point, 
Peter," — all now are matters of little import. But Heylyn was 
something more than theologian and controversialist. At the age 
of seventeen he began to lecture at Oxford on historical geography, 
and a few years later he published the famous Microcosmos, A Little 
Description of the Great World. By an unfortunate remark in this 
work he was forced to travel through Prance, almost as unwillingly 
as Tartarin of Tarascon set out to hunt the lions of Atlas. Heylyn 
had thoughtlessly noted in his geography that, in comparison with 
England, France " is the greater and more famous kingdom," and 
even more thoughtlessly he had presented a copy to the Prince of 
Wales. King James took offense at the slur on England, and, 
though the author laid all blame for the use of the present tense on 
the printer and insisted that he had spoken of the kingdoms in 
ancient times, he was forced to seek in Prance materials for a 
" survey " of the country that might ease the wounded pride of his 
sovereign. He never travelled elsewhere, yet he became one of 
England's noted geographers. In 1640, as he was going to answer 
the summons of a Parliamentary committee, he was rabbled on the 
streets of London, and a burly fellow in the crowd cried " in a 
hoarse voice these words, Geography is better than Divinity." 1 The 
insulted divine was puzzled to know just what the gibe might mean. 
But posterity, it seems, has formed its own conclusions, and is 

1 Cosmographie, " To the Reader." 
148 
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grateful to Peter Heylyn only for the quaint gossip and learning of 
the Microcosmos and the Cosmographie. 

A widespread interest in geography is still plainly discernible in 
the writings of the men of Heylyn's time. John Donne, naturally, 
traveler and adventurer that he was, drew many of his strange 
fancies from maps and globes and the marvelous reports of the 
" sea-discoverers." But even the more " home-keeping " author of 
the Tempest used the story of the Sea-Venture's narrow escape from 
shipwreck and the devil-haunted Bermuda islands for the basis of 
his play. Eeturned travelers walked the streets of London in 
strange attire, distressing men less caustic than the youthful 
satirist, Donne, with their strange jargon and their incredible tales. 
Just as frequently, howeveT, scholars might be found in their 
libraries studying their charts, or, like genial Tom Fuller, working 
laboriously on their maps. And the boy Richard Hakluyt, enkin- 
dled by the enthusiasm of an older cousin, took as the motto of his 
life's work the verse of the Psalmist, " They that go down to the 
sea in ships, that do business in great waters: these see the works 
of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep." What wonder that all 
men felt the passion ! The newly discovered truths appealed both 
to the scholarly and to the merely curious. Into the explorations 
went England's hope of national expansion, its patriotism and long 
pent-up hatred of Spain, its fervor for the Protestant faith. 

No scholar of the seventeenth century felt a keener interest in 
geography than did John Milton. Apparently, he had but slight 
sympathy with the far-reaching plans for colonial expansion. At 
least, he regretted that such "numbers of faithful and freeborn 
Englishmen, and good Christians, have been constrained to forsake 
their dearest home, their friends and kindred, whom nothing but 
the wide ocean, and the savage deserts of America, could hide and 
shelter from the fury of the bishops." 2 Nevertheless, he knew what 
the explorers had found in the western world, as references in 
Paradise Lost show. 3 He considered foreign travel one means " of 
completing . . . juvenile studies, and of picking up knowledge 
wherever it may be found " * ; and in his blindness, as he wrote his 

2 Of Ref., 2, p. 399. 

3 See, too, Areopagitica, p. 69, " Far easier and shorter than an Indian 
voyage, though it could be sailed either by the north of Cathay eastward, 
or of Canada westward." 

4 Familiar Letters, 23. 
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epic, he recalled the scenery that he had enjoyed, long before, in 
Italy. " The study of geography " seemed to him " both profitable 
and delightful." And because other writers in this field had erred 
either through too close an adherence to bare fact or through an 
excessive fondness for the " absurd superstitions, ceremonies, quaint 
habits, and other petty circumstances " of foreign peoples, he 
advised, and in his History of Moscovia began, a series of mono- 
graphs dealing with different countries then but slightly known to 
Englishmen. 8 Lastly, several years after he had become totally 
blind, he arranged with a friend on the Continent for the purchase 
of a newly published atlas of the world.* 

In Milton's pursuit of geographical knowledge one finds the same 
eclectic habits of mind that he displayed in all his other varied 
intellectual and artistic employments. Whether he was writing a 
pastoral elegy, or systematizing his theories of education, or dis- 
cussing the function and origin of ,kingship, he had, as mental 
equipment, the best that either the ancient or the modern world 
could offer for his aid. The part of the Bee in Swift's clever fable 
precisely represents Milton's eclecticism. Herodotus and Plutarch 
had familiarized him with the geography of classical history. He 
knew, as well, Strabo's work and advised the use of Pomponius 
Mela's De Chorographia in the schools. But, at the same time, he 
had read the discoveries of recent explorers in the great collections 
of Purchas and Hakluyt, and had followed their journeyings closely 
in the best available atlases. Where he used the information as 
fact, he was accurate and sure; where his purpose was poetical, he 
transmuted fact into artistic forms. The finely colored reference in 
Lycidas to Arethusa is only a poet's vision of an old myth, con- 
tained, for example, in that barren little table of facts, the 
De Chorographia, where it is said, " fons est in quo visuntur iacta 
in Alpheum amnem ut diximus Peloponnesiaco litori infusum: 
unde ille creditur non se consociare pelago, sed subter maria 
terrasque depressus hue agere alveum atque hie se rursus extol- 
lere." T In the same way the legend connected with St. Michael's 

5 History of Moscovia, Preface. 

6 Familiar Letters, 20. 1656. 

1 Bk. 2, 117. In the tract Of Education, in connection with the study 
of Mela and the geographers in general, Milton noted: "It will be then 
seasonable for them to learn in any modern author the use of globes, and 
all the maps, first, with the old names, and then with the new." 
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Mount is transformed by the alchemy of the poet. Yet no geogra- 
pher could be more accurate than Milton is on the roads leading to 
Rome and on other details of fact. 

Milton's most exclusive, matter-of-fact treatment of geography 
is found in one of the least known of all his works — the Brief 
History of Moscovia. This is nothing other than a summary of his 
readings in the works of modern explorers. He found this study 
" both profitable and delightful." He felt, also, that a few geogra- 
phers, on the one hand, had been " too brief and deficient" in their 
reports, while more, on the other hand, had been so " voluminous 
and impertinent" as to "cloy and weary out the reader." There was 
an opportunity, therefore, for learned and judicious men to under- 
take the description of separate countries. He himself compiled, 
from the writings of many observers, such a brief account of 
Moscovia, for which, as a guarantee of accuracy, he drew up a list 
of his authorities at the end and cited numerous references in the 
margins. 

The Brief History of Moscovia, in short, is simply a composite of 
the narratives found in Hakluyt and Purchas. The first chapter 
reproduces the stories of Chancellor, Jenkinson, and other travelers 
through Russia. In chapters two and three, in which remoter lands 
northeast of Russia are described, Milton's main source was the 
Pilgrimage. The chapter on the royal families was taken directly 
from one section of Hakluyt's Voyages, and the fifth chapter, deal- 
ing with the first discovery of Russia, is, like the first, a summary 
of the adventures of Willoughby, Chancellor, Randolf, and their 
followers. Occasionally, Milton's account includes more than is to 
be found on the page to which he refers, a variation that would 
result from dependence on a commonplace book. Yet in the main 
the author's footnotes are accurate. 

The following excerpts will show how close Milton's statements 
are to his sources : 

Mosco the chief city, lying in The Mosco it selfe is great: I 

fifty-five degrees, distant from St. take the whole towne to bee greater 

Nicholas fifteen hundred miles, is then London with the suburbes: 

reputed to be greater than London but it is very rude, and standeth 

with the suburbs, but rudely built ; without all order. Their houses are 

their bouses and churches most of all of timber very dangerous for 

timber, few of stone, their streets fire. There is a faire Castle, the 

unpaved; it hath a fair castle four- walles whereof are of bricke, and 
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square, upon a hill, two miles about, very high : they say they are eigh- 



with brick walls very high, and 
some say eighteen foot thick, six- 
teen gates, and as many bulwarks. 
Milton, p. 397. 

This place was called the golden 
palace, but without cause, for the 
Englishmen had seen many fairer; 
round about the room, but at dis- 
tance, were other long tables; in 
the midst a cupboard of huge and 
massy goblets, and other vessels of 
gold and silver; among the rest 
four great flaggons nigh two yards 
high, wrought in the top with de- 
vices of towers and dragons' heads. 
The guests ascended to their tables 
by three steps. . . . The messes 
came in without order, but all in 
chargers of gold. . . . Before meat 
came in, according to the custom of 
their kingB, he sent to every guest 
a slice of bread. Milton, p. 422. 



teene foote thicke, but I doe not 
beleeue it, it doth not so seeme, 
notwithstanding I doe not certainely 
know it: for no stranger may come 
to viewe it. Hakluyt, p. 238 

I was sent for againe unto an- 
other palace which is called the 
golden palace, but I saw no cause 
why it should be so called; for I 
haue seene many fayrer then it in 
all poynts. . . . From thence I 
came into the dining chamber, 
where the Duke himselfe sate at his 
table without cloth of estate, in a 
gowne of siluer, with a crowne em- 
periall upon his head, he sate in a 
chaire somewhat hie: There sate 
none neare him by a great way. 
There were long tables set round 
about the chamber which were full 
set with such as the Duke had at 
dinner : they were all in white. Also 
the places where the tables stoode 
were higher by two steppes then 
the rest of the house. In the mid- 
dest of the chamber stoode a table 
or cupboard to set plate on; which 
stood full of cuppes of golde; and 
amongst all the rest there stoode 
foure marueilous great pottes or 
crudences as they call them, of golde 
and siluer: I thinke they were a 
good yarde and a halfe hie. . . . 
And for his seruice at meate it 
came in without order, yet it was 
very rich seruice: for all were 
serued in gold. . . . Before the 
seruice came in, the Duke sent to 
euery man a great shiuer of bread, 
and the bearer called the party so 
sent to by his name aloude, and 
sayd, John Basiliuich Emperour of 
Russia and great Duke of Moscouia 
doth reward thee with bread. . . . 
Also before dinner hee changed his 
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The north parts of this country 
are so barren, that the inhabitants 
fetch their corn a thousand miles; 
and so cold in winter, that the very 
sap of their woodfuel burning on 
the fire freezes at the brand's end, 
where it drops. The mariners, which 
were left on shipboard in the first 
English voyage thither, in going up 
only from the cabins to the hatches, 
had their breath so congealed by 
the cold, that they fell down as it 
were stifled. Milton, p. 395. 



Thence to the dangerous river 
Owiga, wherein are waterfalls as 
steep as from a mountain, and by 
the violence of their descent kept 
from freezing: so that the boats are 
to be carried there a mile over land. 
Milton, p. 399. 



crowne, and in dinner time two 
crownes; so that I saw three seu- 
erall crownes upon his head in one 
day. Hakluyt, p. 238. 

The north parts of the Countrey 
are reported to be so cold, that the 
very ice or water which distilleth 
out of the moist wood which they 
lay upon the fire is presently con- 
gealed and frozen; the diuersitie 
growing suddenly to be so great, 
that in one and the selfe same fire- 
brand, a man shall see both fire and 
ice. . . . Our mariners which we 
left in the ship in the meane time 
to keepe it, in their going up onely 
from their cabbins to the hatches, 
had their breath oftentimes so sud- 
denly taken away, that they eft- 
soones fell downe as men very neere 
dead. Hakluyt, p. 248. 

At a place where the water f alleth 
from the rocks, as if it came steepe 
downe from a mountain, we were 
constrained to take out our goods 
and wares out of the said boats, 
and caused them to be caried a mile 
ouer land. Hakluyt, p. 366. 



These few parallel passages demonstrate the almost slavish 
fidelity of Milton to the narratives in Hakluyt. The facts that he 
drew from Purchas's Pilgrimage are woven together into a more 
independent description. In general, Milton transferred from his 
sources only those details that seemed most essential, and, by 
leaving out many trivial experiences that had impressed the minds 
of the actual travelers, lost much of the personal and graphic touch 
that their accounts possess. Occasionally, too, his prejudices or 
natural habits of mind governed the choice of material. For 
example, in regard to laws of inheritance, he seemed to stress the 
exclusion of the female heirs; and, of the several presents 
customarily given by the groom to the bride, he saw fit to notice 
only the whip, and passed over the needles, thread, silk, linen, and 

3 
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shears. 8 Milton's general method will become obvious if what he 
says concisely on the disposition of property is compared with this 
more detailed story from Chancellor :• 

Also, if any gentleman or man of liuing do die without issue male, 
immediately after bis death the Duke entreth his land, notwithstanding 
he haue neuer so many daughters, and peradventure giueth it foorthwith 
to another man, except a email portion that he spareth to marrie the 
daughters with all. Also if there be a rich man, a fermour, or man of 
liuing, which is stricken in age or by chance is maimed, and be not able 
to doe the Duke seruice, some other gentleman that is not able to Hue and 
more able to doe seruice, will come to the Duke and complayne, saying, 
your Grace hath such an one, which is unmeete to doe seruice to your 
Highnes, who hath great abundance of welth, and likewise your Grace hath 
many gentlemen which are poore and lacke liuing, and we that lacke are 
well able to doe good seruice, your Grace might doe well to looke upon 
him, and make hym to helpe those that want. Immediately the Duke 
sendeth forth to inquire of his wealth: and if it be so proued, he shall be 
called before the Duke, and it shall bee sayd unto him, friend, you haue 
too much liuing, and are unseruiceable to your prince, lesse will serue you, 
and the rest will serue other men that are more able to serue. Whereupon 
immediately his liuing shal be taken away from him, sauing a little to 
find himselfe and his wife on, and he may not once repine thereat. 

Of all this Milton reproduced only the bare facts. In the same 
bald style he noted the Russian marriage ceremonies, which are 
described by Jenkinson. The voyager gave them in detail and 
then added the information that during the feast " the boyes in the 
streetes crie out and make a noyse in the meane time, with very 
dishonest wordes." Finally, he recounted this very amusing 
custom: 

When they are going to bedde, the bridegrome putteth certain money 
both golde and siluer, if he haue it, into one of his boots, and then sitteth 
down in the chamber, crossing his legges, and then the bride must plucke 
off one of his boots, which she will, and if she happen on the boote wherein 
the money is, she hath not onely the money for her labor, but is also at 
such choyse, as she need not euer from that day forth pul off his boots, 
but if she misse the boot wherein the money is, she doth not onely loose 
the money, but is also bound from that day forwards to pull off his boots 
continually. 10 

In this exact but abbreviated way Milton's narrative follows the 
stories of Hakluyt's voyagers on matters such as divorce, the burial 

8 History, pp. 399, 402. • Hakluyt, pp. 239-240. 

"•Hakluyt, p. 322. 
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of the dead, the use of sleds, and the coronation of a czar. But 
when he wished he could use this uncoloied material in Paradise 
Lost for higher ends. Mere facts are finely sublimated in these 
lines, for example : 

As when two polar winds, blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian sea, together drive 
Mountains of ice, that stop the imagined way 
Beyond Petsora eastward to the rich 
Cathaian coast." 

Yet behind this splendid figure lie the prosaic words of Milton's 
history : 

The river Pechora or Petzora, holding his course through Siberia, how 
far the Russians thereabouts know not, runneth into the sea at seventy-two 
mouths, full of ice.** 

The Brief History of Moscovia is Milton's most exclusive treat- 
ment of a geographical subject. As a poet he used his knowledge 
in a less consistent, less matter-of-fact way. His allusions to places 
often resemble his mention of classical myths; they lend richness 
and color to his expression. Indeed, many times myth and geogra- 
phy blend, as they do in the beautiful mention of St. Michael's 
Mount. Other references to distant places are used to give the 
needed setting for the epics. Several passages present to the reader 
a detailed, map-like picture of a whole continent, or even more. But 
even here fact is still incidental to story or imagination. And the 
poet's sources are diverse. The Bible and classical history were 
probably his first teachers. The history of Diodorus Siculus yielded 
its rich quota. In addition, his own contemporaries, Heylyn and 
Richard Knolles and George Sandys, one in his Cosmographie, 
especially, the second in his history of the Turks, and the third in 
an interesting record of Oriental travel, were not without influence. 
In them Milton found the old knowledge of the ancients supple- 
mented by newly acquired facts and seasoned with interesting gossip 
and conjecture. Proof, moreover, will soon be given that Milton 
read these works always with close reference to the best maps, old 
and new. 

Some of the most interesting of these old books are hardly known 
today. Because no English translation of Diodorus Siculus was 

a P. L., 10, 11. 289-293. History, p. 396. 
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available before 1653, Milton necessarily read it in some old Latin 
folio edition. He would not have given unqualified assent to the 
encomium of the first English translator, Henry Cogan, — that " we 
may out of him [Diodorus], as out of a great and spacious Eiver, 
draw all that hath been done by the people of the habitable Earth." 
Nevertheless, he would agree heartily with the author's own state- 
ment, that " all men verily aTe much beholding to good Historians, 
who with their diligence and labor have instructed them in the 
Form and Manner of living well, when as they teach and shew to 
Headers, by the Examples of things past, that which we ought to 
flye from, or follow." Furthermore, he would listen to Diodorus 
with respect, since the old historian, as he assures us, in the thirty 
years devoted to the preparation of the work, had "travelled 
through a great part of Asia and Europe, to the end that by viewing 
most of the places whereof we have treated, we might speak the 
more certainly of them." The first complete translation of the 
Sicilian's work contains 797 pages, folio, exclusive of the indices. 
In it the author of Paradise Lost might read interesting accounts 
of the stronghold, Nyea, the Serbonian morass, the odors wafted to 
seamen from Araby the Blest, and the snow-capped mountains of 
Armenia. The history, in short, is a vast storehouse of geographical 
information, sufficiently amplified and enlivened to leave on the 
reader's mind a strong impression. 

Two other books, then comparatively new, may have contributed 
something to Milton's comprehensive knowledge of the Holy Land. 
Eichard Knolles' Oenerall Historie of the Turkes unto the Yeare 
1610, and George Sandy's Relation of a Journey begun An. Dom. 
1610, which describes the Turkish Empire, Palestine, and the 
remote possessions of Italy, show clearly the general interest taken 
by Englishmen in Asia as a whole. Milton, therefore, who had 
never visited the Orient, found much trustworthy information to 
guide him. 

Since the plots of both his epic poems are laid in the Holy Land, 
Milton had to fix, more or less definitely, the boundaries of Eden. 
The writer of Genesis, apparently, wished to localize the spot 
exactly, from the four rivers that he mentioned by name. However 
explicit his statements may be, they do not conform with modern 
topography closely enough to settle the vexed question. Conse- 
quently, in the seventeenth century speculation had long been rife. 
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Josephus had fixed the position of Eden in the far east, identifying 
two of the rivers with the Indus and the Nile. Others, like Calvin, 
believed Babylonia to have been the seat of the Garden, and still 
others looked to Armenia for the rivers that might serve to fit the 
description. 1 ' 2 The general opinion has been that the Tigris and 
Euphrates referred to in the Bible are the modern rivers bearing 
those names, and that the topography of the region differed some- 
what from that of today. Purchas admitted the difficulty of Teach- 
ing a solution of the problem. 18 " Now the place," he wrote, 
" cannot be found in earth, but is become a common place in mens 
braines, to macerate and vexe them in the curious search hereof." 
He knew that Peter Comestor as well as Strabo would have Eden 
" a pleasant Region . . . separated from our habitable world, and 
lifted up to the circle of the Moone." " Others," he added, " place 
it Eastward, in the highest top of the earth, where the foure Rivers, 
mentioned by Moses, haue their originall." But Purchas was con- 
scious that " the discouery of the World by Trauellers, and descrip- 
tion thereof by Geographers, will not surfer us to follow them." 
It would be equally wrong, he believed, to " account so much to 
Paradise as those foure Riuers doe water, euen the chiefe part of 
Afrika and Asia," for such an assumption would presuppose that 
Adam was as " couetous as his posteritie " in his effort " to husband 
so large Countries." " Purchas mentioned more approvingly the 
idea of Junius that the four rivers were only so many parts of the 
Euphrates, and referred to a map of Eden by the great Dutch 
scholar. Purchas, however, had little patience with such quibbling 
over uncertainties. " This place," he concluded, " will not serue to 
dispute this point. If those Riuers doe not now remaine, or haue 
altered eyther channell or names, it iB no new thing in so olde a 
continuance of the world. It is more then probable, that here in 
these parts Paradise was, although now deformed by the Floud, and 
by Time consumed, and become a Stage of Barbarism." 

The map of Junius mentioned above is not easily accessible now. 
An interesting chart of the Holy Land, however, was published by 
Thomas Fuller in 1639 in the Holy War, after he had examined 
over thirty maps and descriptions of the country. His drawing 
shows a little two-masted ship sailing across the Mediterranean Sea 

a See Schaff-Herzog, «. v. Eden. "Pilgrimage, chap. 3. 

14 Pilgrimage, chap. 3. 
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towards Palestine, while two strange-looking fish disport them- 
selves beside it. All the seas and rivers of the land are plainly 
designated, and the high places of the priests are especially indi- 
cated by little turrets that resemble modern road-rollers more nearly 
than city walls or temples. Aaron's grave is precisely marked, as 
well as Jacob's bridge over the Jordan and Nebo mountain, which 
furnished the Pisgah sight of Palestine. On the summit stands 
Moses himself, staff in hand, looking off toward the "Sandy Desert," 
where two camels and a Bedouin chieftain lend local color to the 
place. Fuller, the untravelled geographer, was often badly puzzled 
because no two of the many maps he had seen were " in all consider- 
ables alike " ; " some sink valleys where others raise mountains ; yea, 
end rivers where others begin them; and sometimes with a wanton 
dash of their pen, create a Stream in Land, and Creek in Sea, more 
than Nature ever owned." Consequently, he could do no better 
than to follow Scripture as his " impartial umpire." 

Milton would doubtless consent to leave the site of Eden undeter- 
mined and press the search no further. 15 In Paradise Lost Satan 
is said to approach the garden from Mount Niphates in Armenia. 
He finds that the garden extends from Auran, a place in Mesopo- 
tamia, to Seleucia, a city on the Tigris near the site of modern 
Bagdad. But the boundaries north and south are left vague. 
Milton, in other words, took the theory that seemed most plausible, 
but used only so much of it as was needed for the poet's work and 
left to others all useless speculation as to the four rivers and the 
exact limits of mankind's first home. 1 * The noticeable absence of 
dogmatism in his description was due, not to the clouded memory 
of the blind poet, but to his realization of the insufficiency of the 
evidence at hand. 

On other matters, where the Biblical writers are more specific, 
the poet's statements are marked with precision. According to the 
compiler of Numbers, the Lord revealed to Moses the exact bounda- 
ries of the Promised Land for those tribes that had not already 
come into their inheritance " near Jerico eastward toward the 
sunrising." ir The bare enumeration is totally devoid of human 
interest. Yet Milton transformed it into his long and beautiful 

15 See Paradise Lost, 7, 11. 119-124. 

16 See note by Maason, Paradise Lost, 4, 1. 210. 
" Numbers, 34, 3-15. 
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story of the wanderings of the chosen people, from the time when 
they left their homes in Ur of Chaldea until their final abode was 
reached after the Egyptian sojourn. Historically his account is 
accurate, and geographically it is detailed and clear. That the 
creator of the great council scene in Hell or of the evening scene 
in Eden could handle naked fact with this power, is simply mar- 
velous. The Puritan poet had certainly not fallen asleep over the 
first pages of the Bible, as Lamartine alleged ; nor had his memory 
of places once known on the maps been dimmed by affliction. 

We suspect that Milton's contemporaries found in this long 
restatement of the Old Testament chronicle an interest that 
modern readers do not even profess. The great atlas of Ortelius 
published at Antwerp in the year 1609 contains a large map of 
Canaan. sAt the bottom of the page a smaller diagram is printed, 
entitled "Abrahami Patriarchse Peregrinatio et Vita." On the 
chart a dotted line traces the wanderings of the Israelites from Ur 
Chaldeorum, in the southwest corner, a city marked with two spires, 
northwestward across the fords of the Euphrates, then westward 
across the Arabian desert to Shechem. The line then follows the 
further migration of the people southward through Bethel, Hebron, 
Salem, and Beersheba and over the desert toward Egypt. All about 
the map are set small pictures, such as were to be found in the Biblia 
Pauperum, representing scenes from Abraham's career. How many 
of the first readers of Paradise Lost stopped to trace Milton's story 
on this map would be, even for an antiquary like Sir Thomas 
Browne, "beyond all conjecture." 

Several times in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained Milton 
brings together an extensive geographical panorama, as Adam and 
Christ look forth over the earth stretched before them. In a way, 
such wide surveys are akin to the massed allusions to mythology 
often found in the epics. 18 The rapid succession of proper names 
serves to express the thought that Milton has to convey, and, at the 
same time, to create the atmosphere and the harmony of verse that 
the epic needs. 

One of the most interesting of these broad canvases has been 
neatly analyzed by Masson. Adam, standing with the angel on the 
hill top, sees far in the distance the two Tartarian cities, Samarcand 

18 Osgood, Classical Mythology of Milton's English Poems, p. xv. 
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and Cambalu. Still more to the east lies Paguin, or Pekin. From 
that point his gaze moves southward and eastward across India and 
into Persia and Eussia, then included as a part of Asia. Agra and 
Lahore, Ecbatana and Ispahan, and Moscow are especially men- 
tioned. Then he looks south, down the eastern coast of Africa, 
over Ercoco, Mombaza, Quiloa, Melinda, and Sofala, and around 
the Cape and up the western coast to the Mediterranean states, 
Tunis, Morocco, Algeria, and Tremisen. Adam's vision is then 
directed over Europe, where it rests for a moment on Rome, then 
the mistress of the world, before it reaches farther, across the 
Atlantic, to Mexico, Cresco in Peru, and Guiana. After revealing 
to Adam in this way the four continents, the angel discloses the 
course of human history in the generations to come. For this story 
the world-wide panorama serves as the setting. 

The whole passage proves clearly the tenacity of Milton's 
memory. He had read of some of these places in Plutarch and 
the classical historians ; he had come to know others in the writings 
of recent explorers; and he had sought out all on the maps that 
were available. The fine atlas of Ortelius could easily have stimu- 
lated his imagination in youth. On its map of Tartary the site of 
Cambalu is marked by several tents, in one of which the hero him- 
self is sitting, sceptre in hand. Around the tents runs the inscrip- 
tion : " Magnus Cham (quod lingua Tartarorum Imperatorem 
sonat) maximus Asie princeps." The capital of mighty Tambur- 
laine is indicated by several spiTes and the inscription : " Samar- 
chand magni Tamber; quonda sedes." Pekin is placed by Ortelius 
just inside the great wall of China, which is fully described in these 
words : " Murus quadringentarum leucarum, inter montium crepi- 
dines a rege Chine contra Tartarorum ab hac parte eruptiones, 
extructus." Elsewhere in the atlas the other places named by 
Milton can be found, though Ortelius uses the modern name Con- 
stantinople instead of Bizance. Even the town Tremisen is marked 
on the northern coast of Africa, exactly as it is spelled by Milton, 
and Masson's guess regarding its identity was uncalled for. The 
name is spelled in the same way by Heylyn in Cosmographie, where 
Milton possibly learned of Al-Mansur, the only personal name in 
the passage, on which, of course, Ortelius offers no information. 
The person to whom Milton here refers was presumably, not the 
second of the Abbaside dynasty, as Mason conjectures, but the 
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Fatimite ruler of that name who gained control of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, and Fez in the tenth century." 

The geographical panoramas of Paradise Regained are less com- 
prehensive than this in Paradise Lost, and therefore, for the present 
purpose, less interesting. In one of them Christ is urged by Satan 
to look from the mountain, his point of vantage, over Asia. In the 
second picture his attention is directed toward Borne. The chief 
interest of each passage is historical, not geographical, and, in 
certain parts of the first, the reader feels that Milton is employing 
the proper names simply to produce harmony of verse, a suspicion 
that never comes in the reading of Adam's vision. 

Since much that is included in these visions of Christ could have 
been gathered from Diodorus Siculus, whose great work has already 
been briefly described, it may not be irrelevant to show what Milton 
might have taken from it. The work was a treasure-trove of infor- 
mation for the poet. 

In Paradise Lost we find the simile : 

A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk. 

The description could have been drawn from this passage in 
Diodorus : 

There's a Lake between Coelo-Syria and Egypt, very narrow, but exceed- 
ing deep, even to a Wonder, two Hundred Furlongs in length, call'd Serbon : 
If any through Ignorance approach it, they are lost irrecoverably; for the 
Channel being very narrow, like a Swadling-band, and compass'd round 
with vast heaps of Sand, great quantities of it are cast into the Lake, by 
the continu'd Southern Winds, which so cover the Surface of the Water, 
and make it to the view so like unto Dry Land, that it cannot possibly be 
distinguished ; and therefore many unacquainted with the nature of the 
Place, by missing their way, have been there swallow'd up, together with 
whole Armies. 20 

The same source is to be presupposed for this interesting 
geographical legend: 

19 " Kabut, or Kubut, built by Mansor, or Almansor, a king of Morocco, 
near the mouth of the River Burugrug; and by him made one of the best 
peopled towns in Africa." Oosmographie, ed. 1657, p. 954. 

M P. L., 2, 592-594. Diodorus, p. 14 and also p. 80. 
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As, when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest. 

Keitley accuses Milton of error here, on the ground that a mariner 
coasting the shore of Mozambique would be in no position to catch 
the odors wafted from Arabia by a northeast wind. Masson, how- 
ever, rightly calls attention to the bulging of the shore line on the 
old maps and the description of Arabia in Diodorus. It reads : 

Higher in the heart of the Country, are shady Woods and Forests, grac'd 
and beautify'd with stately Trees of Frankineenee and Myrrh, Palm Trees, 
Calamus, and Cinamon, and such like odoriferous Plants. For none can 
enumerate the several natures and properties of so great a multitude, or 
the excellency of those sweet Odours that breath out of every one of them. 
For their Fragrancy is such, that it even ravishes the Senses with delight, 
as a thing divine and unutterable; it entertains them that sail along by the 
Coast at a great distance with its Pleasures and Delights. For in Spring- 
time the Winds from off the Land waft the Air perfum'd with the sweet 
Odours of Mirrh, and other Oderiferous Plants, to those Parts of the Sea 
that are next to them." 1 

More than once, also, Milton mentions the <f asphaltic pool," as 
though it was strongly fixed in his memory. In the hall built by 
Mammon in Hell, for example, 

From the arched roof 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naptha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky. 

Diodorus described the lake fully : 22 

There's likewise a large Mere which produces Brimstone, from whence 
they raise no small Revenue: It's Five Hundred Furlongs in length, and 
Sixty in breadth: The Water for Smell stinks, and is bitter in Taste, so 
that neither Fish, nor any other living thing us'd to the Water can live 
there. . . . Every Year the Brimstone rises up out of the middle of the 
Mere, some Pieces Two, and others Three Plethras Square in quantity. . . . 
When the Brimstone swims upon the Water, it represents at a distance 
the form of an Island. There are apparent Signs of casting up of the 



l P. L., 4, 11. 159-165. Also P. R., 2, 11. 363-365. Diodorus, pp. 79, 107. 
! P. L., 1, 1. 411, 726-730, 10, 1. 298. Diodorus, p. 79. 
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Brimstone Twenty Days before; for every where round the Lake for many 
Furlongs distant, a Steam arises with a stinking smell, and all Gold, Silver, 
or Brass near those Places, change their natural Colour; but return to 
their former, when all the Brimstone is exhal'd." 

Just as clearly, the poet's description of the snow-topped moun- 
tains of Armenia is brought to mind by this passage in the old 
geography : 

But as they march'd over the Mountains of Armenia, the Snow was so 
very deep, they were in danger every Man to be lost. For at the first when 
the Wind begins to rise, the Snow falls but leisurely and by degrees, so 
that it occasions no great molestation or trouble to the Travellers: But 
then presently the Wind increasing, the Snow falls so tempestuously, and 
on a suddain covers the ground so thick and deep that none can possibly 
see before them, nor know where they are.** 

To explain one of the cumulative allusions of the epic a reader 
must refer to Heylyn or Purchas as well as to Diodorus. The 
Garden of Eden, as Milton described it, far surpassed in beauty the 
field of Enna, the grove of Daphne, the isle Nysa, or Mount Amara. 
The comparison closes with these words : 24 

Nor that Nyseian isle, 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Amnion call and Libyan Jove, 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid son, 
Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea's eye; 
Nor, where Abassin kings their issue guard, 
Mount Amara (though this by some supposed 
True Paradise) under the Ethiop line 
By Nilus' head, enclosed with shining rock, 
A whole day's journey high. 

The allusion to Ammon is amply explained by Diodorus: 

Amongst other things, he says, that Ammon a King, reigning in some 
part of Lybia, marry'd Rhea, the Daughter of Coelus, sister of Saturn and 
the other Titans ; and that when he came first to the Kingdom, he met with 
a beautiful Virgin call'd Amalthea, upon the Cerannean Mountains, and 
falling in Love with her, begat a Son of her. . . . But Ammon fearing the 
rageful Jealousy of Rhea, conceal'd his Adultery, and privately sent away 
the Child afar off to the City Nysa, which lyes in an Island almost inacces- 
sible, surrounded by the River Triton, into which there is but one strait 
and narrow Entrance, call'd the Nysian Gates. 



28 P. 371. Cf. P. L., 3, 1. 432. 

24 P. L., 4, 11. 275-278. Diodorus, p. 120. 
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Miss Lockwood has pointed out that the island is represented in 
just this way in the atlas of Ortelius that Milton must have known. 2 ' 
On the map of Africa Propria given near the end of the volume the 
three lakes of the river Triton are outlined, Libya Palus, Pallas 
Palus, and Tritonis Palus. In the last the island Nysa is placed. 

The second reference in the passage just quoted, to Mount Amara, 
may have been suggested either by Heylyn or Purchas. 28 Heylyn's 
description reads : 

Amara, is situated in the middle of the Countrey. In this there is a hill 
of the same name, being in circuit 90 miles, and a dayes journey high: on 
the toppe whereof are 34 Pallaces, in which the younger sonnes of the 
Emperour are continually inclosed to avoyd sedition: & from hence some 
one of them, who is most hopefull, or best liked, is again brought out if the 
Emperour die sonneless, to be made successour. This mountain hath but 
one assent up, which is impregnably fortified ; and was destinate to this use 
Anno 470, or thereabouts, by the Emperour Abraham Philip.* 1 

Through such excerpts as these a good idea of the work of 
Diodorus Siculus and other similar histories, can easily be gained. 
It is more difficult to describe the splendid atlases that Milton 
knew in a way that will even suggest the charm that they have for 
the book-lover. The huge folios are fine specimens of early book- 
making; the engraving of the maps, the typography of the pages, 
and the binding, all are admirably done. And what a diversity of 
interest in the contents! In the prefaces a touch of theology, as 
the author expounds the reason for the world's creation, as well as 
full explanation of geographical terms. On the maps themselves, 
enriched as they are with pictures of strange animals and queer 
little vessels or carts and barbarian chieftains, all the romance of 
history and folk-lore. A man who has once handled one of these 
old folios understands Charles Lamb's preference for "old Ortelius" 
over the more modern and authentic Arrowsmith. 

In 1580 an edition of Ortelius' atlas was published at Antwerp 
with the title, Theatrum oder Scliawbuech des Erdtkreijs. The 
name itself on the brightly colored title-page is surrounded by an 
architectural design which is explained in a long poem, printed 
both in Latin and in German. At the top of the picture is the 



25 if. L. N., 21, p. 86. 

26 Pilgrimage, 3'd ed. p. 838. Microcosmos, p. 728. 

27 Microcosmos, p. 728. 
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crowned queen, Europa, with a sceptre in her right hand and a 
globe tinder her left. In the center, on either side of the title, Asia 
and Africa are depicted — Asia adorned with pearls and carrying a 
censer, Africa a naked maiden. At the bottom of the page lies 
another barbarian woman, representing America, holding a club in 
one hand and a man's bleeding head in the other. The head and 
shoulders of the woman near her are designed to represent the half- 
discovered lands first seen by Magellan. 

On the opposite page of the atlas the reader finds the interesting 
inscription: "M. Tullius Cicero spricht: Als Pferdt ist zu tragen 
und Ziehen geschaffen: der Ochs zum pfluegen und Acker bawen: 
der Hund zu jagen und das Haus zu verwahren : aber der Mensch 
die gelegenheyt der Welt mit den augen des Verstandes zu 
bedencken und zu erwegen." This is followed by a portrait of the 
old cartographer, whose motto this truly was, and by a number of 
prefaces. Another edition of the same work, published in Latin 
in 1609, is much the same, save for a different wording of the title 
and its uncolored maps. 

Still more splendid was the two-volume edition of Mercator's 
great atlas published by Henry Hondius at Amsterdam in 1633. 
Above the central architectural design of the title-page kneels the 
figure of Atlas, bearing on his shoulder the astronomers' model of 
the planetary system. On either side stand two cosmographers with 
their compasses and globes, dictating their findings to amanuenses. 
The center of the page, underneath the arches, is crowded with 
figures representing the different races of the earth — the Dutch 
burgher in heavy boots, the Turk with his turban and scimiter, and 
the naked savage. After the prefatory addresses with which the 
folio is amply supplied, there is another finely engraved double 
page showing Mercator and Hondius himself seated at a table with 
their globes and compasses before them. Against the wall behind 
them stands a bookcase filled with heavy folios, over which hang 
large wall-maps. The maps themselves of Mercator's atlas are fine 
specimens of engraving. First the complete maps of the world and 
the different continents are printed. The peculiar contour of 
some of the continents and certain inaccuracies in the marking of 
boundary lines need cause no difficulty for anyone comfortably 
unacquainted with modern geography. Then come maps of different 
countries and localities in Europe. On the maps, or at least many 
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of them, pictures indicate the dress of the inhabitants of the 
different lands and the fauna and flora peculiar to them. History 
and legend and folk-lore thus unite their interest with geography. 

The quaintest explanation of maps like these is given by kindly 
Tom Fuller at the end of the first book of his Pisgah-Sight of Pales- 
tine. He comments first on his scale of miles, without which, he 
says, " the livelyest draught of a Countrey is no regulated Map, 
but a paper full of names of places." He then explains the trouble 
he has been put to in determining the distances between places. 
" Miles vary in length, not only in different countries but in 
England itself " ; for " every London-Lady when weary with walk- 
ing, concludes the space though never so short to be a mile." The 
best he could do, when his authorities differed, was to " umpire," 
as he calls it, or split the difference. Hence he did not claim for 
his maps the " exactness of those left-handed Gibeonites to hit the 
mark at an haires-breadth and not misse." Fuller also begged the 
reader not to apply the scale of miles to what he calls the " history 
pictures," meaning the pictures of men and animals with which 
his maps are adorned, " for then some men would appear Giants, 
yea monsters, many miles long." And if inconsistencies appear in 
his maps, he begged again to be excused, " were it but for the 
shaking of his weary hand in so tedious a work." Lastly, Fuller 
explained his use of symbols; cities that were royal seats were 
marked with coronets, cities placed only conjecturally were desig- 
nated by flags, and those places mentioned in the Apocrypha alone 
were indicated by crescents. 

The professional cartographers, Ortelius and Mercator, offered 
their work less quaintly to the public. But even in Ortelius the 
fancy of the old map-maker often ran wild, as it did, for example, 
on the map of Island. Sea-horses prance from the waves (" equus 
marinus, inbatus in moren equorum nocet piscatoribus "), and out 
of the sea come all sorts of strange monsters with terrible tusks and 
jaws. In the same spirit the map of Russia, which Milton must 
have studied, is filled in its empty spaces with tents and camels 
and Tartar horsemen brandishing their bows and long knives. 
Above the map the czar himself, Joannes Basilius, sits in his tent 
holding a sceptre. Again one sees how geography, history, and 
romance all merge in these old folios. And on other maps, where 
the voyage of iEneas for example is sketched, the interest of litera- 
ture is not wanting. 
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It is plain that Milton studied these standard atlases with his 
habitual thoroughness. Had he not known the map in Ortelius, 
or one like it, he never could have marked the island Nysa so 
exactly. 28 The same precision characterizes the reference in 
Lycidas to Namancos. Professor Cook has shown definitively the 
nature of this allusion to an ecclesiastical district of Spain. 29 The 
name appears prominently on the maps of Galicia in both Ortelius 
and Mercator, and is found nowhere else where Milton would have 
been likely to see it. Whether he understood the exact signification 
of the word can not be determined from the poem; but the name 
was firmly fixed in his mind. 

Later in his life, and indeed some time after he had become 
totally blind, he wrote to a friend on the Continent concerning the 
purchase of a new atlas. 30 The blind scholar complained of the 
price, one hundred thirty florins, which he thought sufficient for 
the purchase of Mount Atlas itself. But he inquired in how many 
volumes the work was published and whether the edition of Blaeu 
or of Janson was the better. These men, with Janson's brother-in- 
law, Henry Hondius, were the most noted cartographers of the 
Low Countries. Janson, either alone or in conjunction with 
Hondius, had issued various editions of Mercator's great atlas. 31 
One that appeared in 1633 has already been described, and Milton 
must have known it, if he did not actually possess it. The Blaeu 
brothers, also, in 1635 published in Latin, Dutch, and French the 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum. But neither this nor Mercator's work 
would have been sought by Milton in 1656. It may be assumed 
that he considered buying an atlas then comparatively new, and 
he speaks as though the works of the two publishers were much 
the same. Now in 1638-1640 Blaeu issued in three volumes 
Le theatre du monde, ou nouvel atlas contenant les chartes et 
descriptions de tous les pats de la terre. At the same time Janson 
put out in three volumes his Nouveau theatre du monde ou nouvel 
atlas, comprenant les tables et descriptions de toutes les regions de 
la terre. Possibly Milton had in mind one of these books when he 
sent his request to Peter Heimbach. The new atlas would have 

a See above, p. 164. " Mod. Lang. Rev., Jan. 1907. 

" Familiar Letters, 20. 1656. 

31 See A List of Geographical Atlases m the Library of Congress, 3, pp. 
130, 138. 
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come too late to contribute much to the forming of his mind. But 
it may have refreshed his memory as he worked on his epic, and 
his desire to possess it at all proves that affliction had not destroyed 
one of his life-long intellectual interests. 

So it happens that Milton's poems, especially the epics, are filled 
with geographical allusions. Many of them show merely a knowl- 
edge of fact. For example, he fixed the setting of the sun " beyond 
the Earth's green Cape and verdant Isles." 32 Of Cape Verde 
Purchas had written : " The sea seemeth as a greene field, so thicke 
that a man cannot see the water, and hindreth the shippes passage, 
except they haue a strong winde." In the same spirit Milton 
referred to the Moluccan islands, Ternate and Tidore, "whence 
merchants bring their spicie drugs." It is probable that the islands 
were generally known for their export of spices, for, according to 
Purchas, " none of these Hands is aboue sixe leagues in compasse, 
enriched with cloues, but of other fruits barren and poore." And, 
if the poet verged on error in naming only two of the group of 
islands, he may claim the authority of Hakluyt, who had written: 
" The Cloues come all from the Moluccas, which Moluccas are two 
Islands, not very great, and the tree that they grow on is like to our 
Lawrell tree." 33 

Many such passages in Milton's poems, however, are more 
picturesque than these and possess even some narrative interest. He 
remembered Heylyn's statement that China is " for the most part 
very plaine, insomuch that they haue Coaches and Carts driven 
ordinarily with sailes." 34 Still more vividly Milton recalled the 
story of the seamen who, thinking that they had found an island, 
anchored their barks in the darkness on the backs of sleeping whales. 
This story is to be found in two books to which the student of the 
poems has often cause to turn. Ariosto incorporated it in the 
Orlando Furioso in this form : 

Veggiamo una balena, la maggiore 
Que mai per tutto il mar veduta fosse: 
Undeci passi e piu dimostra fuore 
De l'onde salse le spallaccie grosse. 
Caschiamo tutti insieme in uno errore: 



32 P. L., 8, 1. 631. Cf. Purchas, 3'd ed. p. 887. 

33 P. L., 2, 1. 639. Purchas, p. 689. Hakluyt, 2, p. 242. 

34 liiorocosmos, p. 680. 
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Perch' era ferma e che mai non si scosse, 
Ch' ella sia una isoletta ci credemo; 
Coal distant© ha 1' un da 1' altro estremo. 

The same mistake is described again by Hakluyt, who, like Milton, 
assigns the legend to a northern sea. Swift as well as Milton remem- 
bered this incident from the Voyages : " There be seene sometimes 
neere unto Island huge Wales like unto mountains, which overturne 
ships, unlesse they be terrified away with the sound of trumpets, or 
beguiled with round and emptie vessels, which they delight to tosse 
up and downe. It sometimes falleth out that Mariners thinking 
these Wales to be Hands, and casting out ankers upon their backs, 
are often in danger of drowning." To these two versions of the 
story Todd added a third, from Olaus Magnus, who in the section 
De Anchoris Dorso ceto Imposito recounts the incident thus: 
" Habet etiam cetus super corium suum superficiem tanquam f abu- 
lum quod est juxta littus maris : unde plerunque, elevato dorso suo 
super undas, a navigantibus nihil aliud creditur esse quam insula. 
Itaque nautae ad eum appellunt: et super eum descendunt, inque 
ipsum palos figunt, naves alligant." 85 The poet would have been 
much more apt to learn this story in either Ariosto or Hakluyt than 
in the much rarer work of Olaus Magnus; but it would be unsafe 
to say that he had not seen it there. Evidently, however, a common 
seaman's legend had aroused his interest and prompted this com- 
parison in Paradise Lost: 

Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by his side under the lea, while night 
Invests the Bea, and wished morn delays." 

Often it was some interesting story like this which fixed a place 
in Milton's mind. Other geographical names were remembered for 
their historical importance, and a few, possibly, for the euphony 
of their names. But in geography, as in history and pedagogy, 
Milton's reading was broad and his memory retentive. He knew 

35 These references are found in Todd's edition, P. L., 2, 11. 203-208. See 
Orlando Furioso, 6, st. 37; Hakluyt, Voyages, 1, p. 568. 

36 P. L., 1, 11. 203-208. 

4 
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the old geographers thoroughly, and the new as well, and handled 
his knowledge with perfect surety and ease. 

Closely connected with Milton's general interest in geography 
was his belief in the influence of climate on human character. The 
idea was by no means his own. In the Politics Aristotle, for ex- 
ample, had taught that " those who live in a cold climate and in 
[northern] Europe are full of spirit, but wanting in intelligence 
and skill; and therefore they keep their freedom, but have no poli- 
tical organization, and are incapable of ruling over others. Whereas 
the natives of Asia are intelligent and inventive, but they are want- 
ing in spirit, and therefore they are always in a state of slavery." ,T 
Between the two extremes the Hellenic race stands, " high-spirited 
and also intelligent." Aristotle explained the phenomenon in this 
way. 38 Cold hardens the animal frame and renders it dry and 
earthy, and animals in whom the earthy element predominates are 
spirited in character. In the south, where the blood is watery, 
human character is more subtle ; for men there are timid, and timid 
natures are prone to investigate and so possess superior intelligence. 

Hippocrates, also, in his treatise on Airs, Waters, and Places 
comments on the influence of climate. 3 * An equable climate such 
as the Asiatics enjoy is productive of physical growth and mildness 
of temperament. A changeable climate, on the contrary, rouses the 
understanding and prevents torpor. Europeans, therefore, are 
ready to undergo hardship and face danger. 

Whimsical as these ideas seem, they reappear in Milton's prose 
and verse. Englishmen seemed to him " valiant indeed, and pros- 
perous to win a field," but " unjudicious and unwise " in affairs of 
peace, and he suggested that, since England lacked the warm sun 
that "ripens wits as well as fruits," his countrymen would have 
to acquire the " civil virtues " in southern lands. 40 This is exactly 
in accord with the statement of the Politics. Less nakedly the idea 
crept into Paradise Lost, in the passage that promised a higher 
theme than other epics had dealt with, 

Unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Deprest." 



" Bk. 7, c. 7. Trans. H. W. C. Davis. 

36 See Newman's notes, 3. pp. 363-364. 

39 Sections 12-23. " Hist. Brit., 5, p. 240. 

a P. L., 9, 11. 44-46. 
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Such outspoken distrust of the intellectual powers of northern 
peoples now seems nothing short of fantastic. The idea, however, 
serves to remind us that in all his scientific theories Milton stood 
between the old era and the new. As a poet he lived above the 
world of transient fact, on the high table-lands where the creative 
energy of poets and philosophers assumes its most permanent form. 
But no body of fact can ever attain this permanence. For his astro- 
nomical theories Milton looked backward to the teaching of the 
middle ages, which for its poetical associations could not be dis- 
carded, and forward to the principles of modem times, which were 
then just gaining credence. His ideas on education, likewise, were 
a compound of the oldest and the latest. And as a geographer he 
occupied the same transitional position. The old knowledge of the 
earth's surface was not yet totally supplanted; but it was being 
corrected by more careful observation and constantly augmented by 
restless and intelligent explorations. Accordingly, Milton could 
still use Pomponius Mela's little description of the world and at 
the same time accept all that modern travelers and cartographers 
had to teach. But why should the reader concern himself closely 
with these matters of dull fact, some one may ask ? It is possible, 
indeed, to read the epics without any close scrutiny of their geo- 
graphical content. Even when they are read in that way, the 
allusions lend to the poems the euphony, the rich coloring, and 
the sense of vastness that the epic should have. But a closer study 
amply repays the reader. Such an investigation shows how Milton 
could sublimate the barest fact into material for the poet's art. 
To trace his knowledge of geography is really to enter into one of 
the mental storehouses of the day. Milton lived just at the close 
of England's highest creative effort. In political life, in material 
progress, and in literature this creative energy had reached its 
culmination. Milton's interest in geography is simply the gather- 
ing together of all that the great Elizabethans had learned and 
dreamed of the earth that was their inheritance. 
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